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And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament: andit was 
so. And God called the firmament Heaven: and the 
evening and the morning were the second day. 


Gen. I. 6, 7, 8. 


Few subjects have engaged more the attention of 
men than that of the origin of all things. Scarcely 
any one is so thoughtless as never to have the in- 
quiry presented to his mind, how the world in 
which he lives came to have a being. By most of 
the philosophers of heathen antiquity matter was 
thought to be eternal. With them there never 
was a time when the world was not; at least, in 
the substance of which it is composed. The sen- 
timent of Lucretius, nihil posse creari de nihilo, was 
almost universally received, even by the wisest of 
the Greeks and Romans. But among the people 
of God, or those having the Divine Scriptures, 
the opposite sentiment has ever prevailed. They 
have uniformly held that God is the creator of all 
things, both visible and invisible ; and Christians, 
especially, have ever believed and taught that, by 
His almighty Word, “ He made the worlds ;” that 
by Him, in the language of the Psalmist, “He 
spake, and it was done; He commanded, and it 
stood fast.” 
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The account of the creation of the heaven and 
the earth, by Moses, the inspired leader of God’s 
ancient people, is most deeply interesting. In 
simple, yet sublime language, having told us that 
God created them in the beginning, he proceeds to 
relate how the earth, which was “without form and 
void,” was brought, by a series of creations which 
continued for six days, into a state of perfection and 
beauty, and peopled with its varied inhabitants,— 
man, the crowning work of the Almighty, standing 
at the head ; being not only made in the image of 
God, but commissioned by Him to “replenish the 
earth and subdue it, and to have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” . 

Against this truthful and sublime account of the 
creation of the world, infidels, and philosophers, 
falsely so called, have, of course, raised their cavils, 
and brought to bear all their accustomed weapons. 
Some have attempted to show the impossibility 
of its truthfulness from metaphysical argumenta; 
tion, and some by hasty deductions from imperfect, 
or not well established sciences; while others have 
sought to overturn it by ridicule, or bring it into 
contempt by derision. And yet none of these men 
have ever been able to devise a theory concerning 
the earth’s formation free from absurdity, or that 
was not itself justly obnoxious to the derision they 
would fix on the account of Moses. 

It is readily admitted that, in a matter so ab- 
struse and wonderful, entirely removed from all 
human observation and experience, and in an ac- 
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count of it so brief, there must be some things 
incomprehensible, and others involved in a degree 
of obscurity often quite perplexing. This might 
naturally be supposed; indeed must necessarily be 
the case. No objection on this ground, therefore, 
can justly be alleged against the Mosaic narrative. 
Our wonder, if any be excited, should not be that 
the subject is involved in some difficulty, but rather 
that, within the compass of a few verses, so clear, 
orderly and complete an account has been given of 
the origin of all things, and the mighty operations 
of Jehovah upon the chaotic earth, by which it 
was made to bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and tree yielding fruit, and fitted for the 
habitation of living beings, created to dwell upon 
it. I call the account clear, because of the sim- 
plicity of the language, and the little difficulty the 
ordinary mind has in understanding, in general, 
the meaning of the author; orderly, because that 
order is observed in the narration, which, from the 
necessity of the case, was observed in fact; and 
complete, because it reaches from the time, called 
the beginning, when “ God created the heaven and 
the earth,” till that, when ‘‘the heavens and the 
earth were finished and all the host of them,” 
‘‘and God saw everything that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.” 

The sacred historian, first, speaks of the creation 
of the heaven and the earth. Then, confining his 
attention to the latter, as that of chief interest to 
man, he represents it as “without form and void,” 
a dark, shapeless, chaotic mass ; rudis indigestaque 
moles. As the work of the first day, and rationally 
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antecedent to all that was to follow, light is cre- 
ated, and separated from the darkness. On the 
second day, a firmament is created to divide one 
part or portion of the still chaotic mass, called 
waters, from the other; a part being above and apart 
beneath, so that the firmament is “in the midst of 
the waters.” Then, as now being in readiness for 
it but not before, on the third day, dry land is 
made to appear, the waters being gathered together 
into one place. Subsequent to this, and it could not 
have been earlier, on the same day, the earth, that 
is, the dry land created just before, brings forth 
grass and herbs and trees. Then, as necessary for 
vegetation, on the fourth day, the great luminaries 
of heaven shine forth, furnishing needful light and 
heat. On the fifth day, fish are created to swim 
in the seas, and birds to fly in the air. And these 
could not reasonably have been created sooner, 
because there were no seas, nor probably air, pre- 
vious to the work of the third day, nor sun to give 
light and heat before the end of the fourth. On 
the sixth day, the means of their support or sus- 
tenance having been provided in grass and herbs 
and trees, the earth (that is, the dry land created the 
third day) is caused to bring forth the living crea- 
ture, and God makes “ the beast after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind.” Lastly, for the 
completion of His work, and as the crowning 
excellence of the whole, God creates man in His 
own image, and puts him in dominion over all.— 
And “thus the heavens and the earth were finished, 
and all the host of them.” 
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There is, therefore, it is seen, in the Mosaic nar- 
rative a most orderly arrangement observed,— an 
arrangement, which harmonizes with the sequence 
of the creations of the six days, and makes the 
subject as clear to our apprehension as its nature 
and the succinct account of it will admit. There 
would have been a manifest inconsistency, had 
man, who was to have dominion over all, been 
represented as created on any day before the last; 
or had the earth been said to bring forth the living 
creature, cattle and beast, before it brought forth 
grass, herbs and trees; or had fishes been declared 
to be created before the waters were gathered 
together in one place and the dry land made to 
appear. And so also in respect to other particu- 
lars. From whence it is evident that the narrative 
follows the true order of the creation, and that 
everything did truly and literally take place just 
as related therein, both in the order of time and in 
truth, however incomprehensible the facts them- 
selves may be to us. The formation and arrange- 
ment of things are represented by Moses as they 
really did take place, and not simply “as they 
would have appeared,” as suggests Dr. Turner, “to 
a supposed observer stationed on the earth.” 

In this general exhibition of the subject of the 
creation, as contained in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, it will have been observed that I have regard- 
ed the firmament spoken of in the 6th, 7th and 8th 
verses, as a very different thing from what it is 
commonly interpreted to be, and assigned it a use 
quite at variance with that for which it is usual to 
suppose it was created. My view a little more 
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distinctly stated, is as follows; for I take it for 
granted that the work represented by Moses as 
being done on the second day, was actually done 
on that day, and was also a prerequisite to the 
work of the next and succeeding days. The earth 
at the close of the first day, (for light only was 
created on this day,) and, consequently, on the 
morning of the second, was still a confused, undi- 
gested mass. The elements were not yet separated, 
but confounded together. There was neither water, 
such as afterward was to compose the sea, nor dry. 
land. But preparation was to be made for them ; 
for until they should exist there could be neither 
vegetation, fish, fowl, nor beast. What prepara- 
tion then was needed? I answer just that which 
was the work of the second day, on which God 
made “a firmament in the midst of the waters,” 
(that is, as we must necessarily understand it, in 
the midst of the original, chaotic waters,) and 
divided thereby the waters which were above it 
from the waters which were below it. The chaotic 
earth, called here waters, was then and thereby 
separated into two parts, but both as yet alike and 
unchanged; one part being above the firmament 
and the other under it. And that this was the 
case is most directly implied in the language, 
“Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters,” and fully stated when it is said, ‘God 
made the firmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which 
were above the firmament.” Now that these waters 
were the same as those spoken of in the second 
verse, where it is said, “the Spirit of God moved 
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upon the face of the waters,” is evident from the 
fact that land and water proper were not yet made, 
these being the work of the third day, or the day 
following. Furthermore, for the production of 
land and water, and the gathering together of the 
latter into seas, this firmament in the midst of the 
chaotic waters, seems to have been absolutely nec- 
essary. For as the whole mass of the earth, as it 
then was, was not to be made into land and water; 
so God divided that portion of it which He willed 
to be, by the firmament which He made, from all 
the.rest; the former being above it, and the latter 
underneath. This being done, on the third day, 
land and water proper were formed out of that 
portion of the original waters which were above 
the firmament, and the water thus formed was 
gathered together into one place, and at the same 
time and by this means, the dry land was made to 
appear. 

Now that this simple and rational view of the 
firmament and the use it should subserve, is cor- 
rect, I shall endeavor to make appear, at least, not 
improbable, although it differs from every other 
that, to my knowledge, has ever been propounded; 
on which account I propose it with no small diffi- 
dence, though convinced for myself of its truth- 
fulness. 

I. In the first place, let us notice some of the 
more important opinions which have been, and 
are, entertained in regard to the second day’s work 
of the creation. “As to the firmament,” says the 
learned Calmet, ‘‘ Moses teaches us that God, hav- 
ing created it, gave to it the name of heaven, and 
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placed in it the sun and moon and stars, and 
caused it to separate the waters which are above 
from the waters which are below.” “Christian an- 
tiquity,” he continues, “has been very much 
divided in sentiment on the nature and qualities 
of the firmament, and even to the present day 
commentators, both Jewish and Christian, are but 
little agreed among themselves. Some believe it 
to be a crystalline substance like ice or glass, solid 
and very hard, and that it sustains a prodigious 
quantity of water above it. Others have thought 
it is composed of the material of fire; others of 
simple water; others of vapor, air, or smoke; and 
others still of the four elements; while some have 
made it to consist of a fifth element, different from 
the four ordinary, or common elements.” 

And then as to the waters above the firmament, 
these have as much exercised the ingenuity of 
commentators, ancient and modern, as the firma- 
ment itself. Some have maintained that they are 
nothing but the clouds, and others have thought 
them invisible vapors; while one of the fathers 
(Gregory of Nyssen) tells us that the waters, 
which the Scriptures represent to us as above the 
firmament, are wholly different from the waters 
upon the earth, and that we ought to understand 
by them nothing corporeal, tangible or sensible ; 
which is not far from the sentiment of certain oth- 
ers, that they are the new Heaven, or spirits 
blessed in Heaven. The ancient Hebrews, on the 
other hand, believed them to be veritable and true 
waters, fluid and running, like sublunary waters, 
and that from those immense reservoirs the earth 
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received the former and the latter rain. In 
accordance with this notion, many passages of the 
Old Testament Scriptures are to be interpreted. 
The eminent scholar and divine, Lightfoot, seems 
to have thought them the heavenly bodies. He 
says, ‘by the moving of the Spirit of God upon 
these waters, I understand the motion of the heav- 
ens, the Spirit of God turning them about, and by 
that motion cherishing things below.” 

Nor has there been less variety of opinion in 
respect to the ultimate end or purpose for which 
the firmament in the midst of the waters was cre- 
ated, or the use of those waters themselves. Tor 
some, as we have just seen, have believed that the 
object was to water the earth with rains; and some 
to temper the heats of the sun and stars that they 
burn not the earth. Others have thought that the 
purpose was to supply water for the deluge, which 
was to inundate the earth; and others still, that it 
was to screen us from the empyreal heaven, whose 
dazzling splendor our eyes could not endure. 

Josephus says that “God on the second day 
placed the heaven above all the world; and that, 
having made it firm by means of a crystalline 
matter, he endowed it with a quality moist and 
rainy, and did harmoniously accord the earth with 
it to the end the increase thereof should be water- 
ed by dews.” 

The eminent Bishop Patrick,in his Commentary, 
says, that the firmament, which “God commanded 
to come forth of the chaos, was the air; particu- 
larly that region next to us, wherein the fowls fly ;” 
and that “this region of the air manifestly parts 
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the waters above it in the clouds from those below 
it here upon earth.” Yet he is frank to acknowl- 
edge that this interpretation is attended with much 
difficulty, saying that “the great objection against 
it is, that on the second day there were no clouds, 
neither had it, after this, rained on the earth. But 
it must be considered,” he adds, “that neither 
were the waters below as yet gathered into one 
place; and therefore,” he concludes, “ Moses here 
speaks of the air, as a body intended to be stretch- 
ed between the waters above and beneath, when 
they should be formed:” which explanation makes 
half, at least, of what the sacred historian says 
God did on the second day, to have been done, not 
in reality, but in intention or purpose only. 
Professor Jameson, quoted by Dr. Horne in his 
invaluable Introduction, and called by him “one of 
the most profound geologists and practical philoso- 
phers,” says, referring to the cavils of certain infi- 
dels, “‘ Had these objectors referred to the original 
Hebrew of Genesis i. 6,7, 8, (which in our English 
authorized version, as well as in other modern 
versions, is erroneously rendered firmament, after 
the Septuagint and Vulgate Latin version,) they 
would have rendered it expanse; and they might 
have known, that it meant the air, or atmosphere, 
around us, in which birds fly and clouds are form- 
ed, and that it had no reference whatever to a 
- golid firmament; though such an idea was enter- 
tained by the ancient Greek philosophers, who, 
with all their boasted wisdom, were nearly as 
ignorant of the works, as they were of the nature, 
‘of God. And does not this cireumbient air divide 
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the waters from the waters, the waters of the sea 
from the waters which float above us in clouds and 
vapors? or there is a multitude of waters in the 
heavens, and He causeth the vapors to ascend from 
the ends of the earth.” 

Our own Dr. Turner, lately gone to his rest, 
considers the language of the verses under consid- 
eration poetical and figurative, and “ popular 
rather than philosophical and accurate.” He 
makes, therefore, the firmament to be “that por- 
tion of the atmosphere in which vapors float and 
clouds are formed,” and says, ‘‘the whole represen- 
tation is made as things would appear to be to an 
observer supposed to be below, and not as they 
were in strictness of speech and abstractedly con- 
sidered.” 

Dr. Adam Clark, the famous commentator, de- 
clares that “our translators, by following the jir- 
mamentum of the Vulgate, which is a translation of 
the orepéoua of the Septuagint, have deprived this 
passage of all sense and meaning.” He then 
attempts to show that the Hebrew word translated 
firmament, means simply an expansion or spread- 
ing out, as of the curtains of a tent or pavilion, 
and says it “consequently signifies that cireumbi- 
ent space or expansion separating the clouds, which 
are in the higher regions of it, from the seas, &c., 
which are below it.” ‘But the word,” he adds, 
“appears to have been used by Moses in a more 
extensive sense, and to include the whole of the 
planetary vortex, or the space that is occupied by 
the whole solar system.” With this lucid explan- 
ation, the passage, which “ our translators have de- 
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prived of all sense and meaning,” by employing the 
word, firmament, becomes, of course, perfectly clear, 
and its meaning is no longer obscure or doubtful. 

Dr. John Mason Good, distinguished for his 
biblical and classical learning, over and above his 
other attainments, says, in his Book of Nature, 
when speaking of the creation, that “the Mosaic 
narrative tells us, that during the second- day or 
generation uprose progressively the fine fluids, or 
waters, as they are poetically and beautifully 
denominated, of the firmament, and filled the blue 
ethereal void with a vital atmosphere.” 

A late writer of no inconsiderable note, Dr. John 
Pye Smith, of England, tells us, as his deliberate 
opinion, that the narrative of the six days’ work 
of the creation is “a description in expressions 
adapted to the ideas and capacities of mankind 
in the earliest ages, of a series of operations, 
by which the Being of omnipotent wisdom and 
goodness adjusted and finished, not the earth gener- 
ally, but a PorTIoN of its surface for most glorious 
purposes. This portion of the earth,” he adds, 
“T conceive to have been a large part of Asia lying 
between the Caucasian Ridge, the Caspian Sea, and 
~ Tartary, on the north, the Persian and Indian Seas 
on the south, and the high mountain ridges which 
run at considerable distances on the eastern and 
western flank.” What sense he would give to the 
firmament, to the waters above or below it, or, in- 
deed, to any other part of the description, it would 
be difficult to conjecture. He leaves upon the 
mind the impression that the narrative is so fig- 
urative and obscure, that the truth it was intended 
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to convey is most dimly perceptible; and every one 
is left at liberty, consequently, to put such a mean- 
ing upon it as his own fancy may suggest. Such 
a mode of dealing with God’s Word, and especially 
with the plain and literal account of the origin and 
creation of the world contained in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, cannot be too severely reprehended. 
It unhinges all faith, and makes the Bible but a 
plaything, or, at best, but an instrument to sup- 
port human theories and build up ungrounded 
fancies. 

The foregoing are some of the many and dis- 
cordant opinions and interpretations, that have 
been entertained and promulgated in regard to the 
second day’s work of the Creator, the making of 
‘‘a firmament in the midst of the waters.” They 
show, at least, that the subject is not free of diffi- 
culty, and that there cannot be great irreverence 
in proposing another interpretation, differing from 
them all. At the present day, under the light of 
Astronomy, or with the knowledge we now have 
of the solar system, all those theories are exploded, 
which make the “firmament in the midst of the 
waters” a solid vault over our heads, or which 
suppose there are, far up in the heavens, vast res- 
ervoirs of water, whether for the purpose of sup- 
plying the earth with rain, or tempering the heats 
of the sun. There is but one interpretation of all 
that have been noticed, that will bear the light of 
science, or that is now set forth and maintained 
with any show or probability of truth; and this 
is that which makes the air to be the firmament, 
particularly that portion of it near the surface of 
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the earth, which, it is said, “manifestly parts the 
waters above it in the clouds, from those below it 
here upon the earth.” This is the interpretation, 
which, to the exclusion of all others, is now gener- 
ally received, and the convictions of men are that 
it is the true one. It may seem presumption in 
me, therefore, to dissent from it, but nevertheless 
I can but regard it as plausible only, and adopted 
for want of a better. There are many insuperable 
objections to it, some of which I will name. 

II. 1. The air, or atmosphere, does not part the 
waters which are above it from those below, and an- 
swers not to the firmament, which was in the midst 
of the waters, dividing the waters from the waters ; 
for, first, there are, as we now know, no waters above 
the air at all, and what are above the earth are 
wholly and solely contained in it. But if it be 
said, secondly, that’ only the lower parts of the air 
are meant, or those which are under the clouds, and 
“wherein the fowls fly;” then, first, either the fact 
is overlooked that the whole atmosphere contains 
water in an invisible state, and so the waters above 
are made to mean simply the clouds, which do not 
always exist; or, secondly, if the fact is admitted, 
then there is no reason in saying that only the 
water in the upper portions of the air are intended 
for the waters above the firmament, since the water 
in the lower portions, and which exists in a much 
larger proportion, is also above the waters on the 
earth, which this interpretation makes under the 
firmament. The firmament does, therefore, in this 
view, philosophically considered, become but an 
imaginary extension, dividing the land and water 
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from the air above them, in which and by which 
all the water above the earth is sustained. It 
seems to be unnatural, furthermore, and arbitrary 
to divide off a portion of the atmosphere with its 
water from the rest, as the authors of this inter- 
pretation oblige us to do, and then to call the 
part divided off, the firmament, and the water in 
the other part, the waters above the firmament.— 
It makes the lower portion of the atmosphere dif- 
ferent from the portion above, whereas we know it 
to be the same; and confuses the work of the 
second day by making the firmament and the 
waters above it one and the same thing. To say 
that the water in the air is above the air, is to talk 
with no greater propriety than to say that the sap, 
which circulates in a tree, is above the tree. This 
is my first objection. 

2. The second is that we have no evidence that 
the air existed, or was created, on the second day. 
It was not needed, for there was no vegetable nor 
animal life at that time to be dependent upon it, 
or sustained by it. It is not probable that it was 
made before the third day. So far as the account 
itself gives us to understand, the earth on the 
second day was still that same rudis indigestaque 
moles, it was on the first. It is a gratuitous as- 
sumption, therefore, to say that the air was created 
on the second day, and it would never have been 
conjectured that it was, but for the reason that men 
thought they saw in it something, that might an- . 
swer to the firmament which God made in the 
midst of the waters. 

3. But —e the air did or did not ki on 
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the second day, we know, for the narrative tells us 
this, that land and water proper did not exist. It 
was not until the third day that water, such as the 
rivers and seas are composed of, such as enters into 
the clouds, and is contained in the air, was created. 
And, therefore, had there been an atmosphere on 
the second day, it would have contained no water, 
and no water, furthermore, would have been above 
or below it. This great objection to the exposition 
in hand, the eminent Bishop and commentator, 
Patrick, saw and had the ingenuousness to ac- 
knowledge. He says that there were no clouds on 
that day, and that the waters below had not yet 
been gathered into one place; and therefore he 
concludes, as before has been quoted, that ‘‘ Moses 
here speaks of the air, as a body intended to be 


stretched between the waters above and beneath, © 


when they should be formed.” Accordingly we 
are forced to the conclusion, that when Moses says, 
‘‘God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament, and it was so;” 
I say we are forced to the conclusion that God did 
not do all that Moses says, but only a part, making 
the firmament, but not dividing by it the waters 
from the waters. This objection to the interpre- 
tation is insuperable, and does of itself over- 
throw it. 

4. I have but one other that I care to mention, 
and this pertains to the etymology of the word 
firmament. In its radical sense, the word is 
applied to that which is hard, solid, compact, or 
closely pressed; and, hence, it comes to signify 
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anything that strengthens or upholds, as a basis, 
foundation, or support. Now it is evident that the 
air, or the lower parts of the atmosphere, though 
spread out over the surface of the earth, is no such 
basis, or support, as the word implies, and has 
nothing compact or solid about it. On the con- 
trary, it is an elastic fluid, far less dense even than 
water, and it yields or gives way to the slightest 
pressure. Who, therefore, would think to make 
it that which should part or divide water from 
water? or water above from water below? But it 
is said that this word, firmament, is from the Latin 
jfirmamentum, which is used in translating the 
original into the Latin tongue, and that our trans- 
lators, by employing it, “have deprived the pas- 
sage of all sense and meaning.” It will hardly be 
allowed, however, that the translators of the Eng- 
lish Bible used the word, firmament, through any 
servile following or copying of the firmamentum 
of the Latin Vulgate. They translated from the 
original Hebrew, and employed the word, which, 
in their judgment, best expressed the sense of the 
word they wished to render. Firmament was 
that word in this instance; and it corresponds in 
sense to the Latin jfirmamentum, which has been 
used for conveying the sense of the original word, 
in that language, for a period of, at least, more 
than fourteen hundred years. Nor only so; but 
it agrees in sense, also, precisely with the word 
orepéopa, employed in the Greek version of the 
Seventy, which word (derived from the verb ovepedw, 
to render hard, firm, or solid; from the root orepéos, 
hard, firm, solid, stable) means that which has 
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been rendered hard, firm, or solid; and, hence, a 
foundation, a basis. Now it seems hardly proba- 
ble that a translation made so early as that of the 
Septuagint, nearly three hundred years: before 
Christ, and under the circumstances that was, 
should have mistaken the sense of the original 
word, and rendered it by one, which, the interpre- 
tation we are now considering obliges us to con- 
clude, utterly failed to convey its meaning. But if 
that version was not in error, neither is the Latin, 
called the Vulgate, nor our own; for they all 
employ words of precisely the same signification. 
But what is the sense of the word in the original, 
the Hebrew sp? Will it bear to be translated by 
oreptwpa, firmamentum, or firmament? Hebraists 
tell us that it means a solid expanse; and that it 
is derived from the root »px, which signifies to beat, 
stamp or smite, or rather to expand, compact or 
strengthen anything by beating, stamping or smit- 
ing, as a metal under the blows of a hammer; and, 
hence, to make firm or stable. So that the term sp 
does most naturally denote, in its radical sense, an 
extended, firm solidity, without the idea of very 
great thickness. The Hebrews themselves, there 
is no doubt, understood the word in this sense; 
and, therefore, not conceiving how else to apply it 
in the account of the second day’s work of the Crea- 
tor, they formed the notion that the hemispheric 
arch over our heads is a solid expansion, shining 
and pelucid likesapphire. In this firm, crystalline 
concave they placed the stars, and above it was the 
celestial ocean, from which, through windows in 
the firmament, the waters fell as rain upon the 
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earth. The true state of the case might not have 
been unknown to them, however; namely, that the 
rains fell from the clouds; but the notion above 
stated shows that they regarded the word sp as 
denoting a firm, solid, material expansion. And, 
hence, the words orepéoua in Greek, firmamentum 
in Latin, and firmament in English, do very exactly 
render it, and any interpretation, which would 
oblige us to apply it, as used in the verses under 
consideration, to a substance not solid, and espe- 
cially to so subtle a fluid as the air, must needs be 
incorrect, and falls to the ground. 

For the reasons above stated, any one of which 
furnishes an insuperable objection, and all together 
an overwhelming one, I cannot assent unto the 
opinion that the firmament, created on the second 
day in the midst of the waters, was the air we 
breathe, whether regarded as a whole, or in rela- 
tion to that portion of it only, lying nearest the 
earth. For briefly to recapitulate, first, the orig- 
inal word s»p will not bear such a construction, or 
allow such a sense to be put upon it; its radical 
meaning being totally opposed to so subtle a fluid, 
as all the best versions by their renderings ac- 
knowledge. Secondly, there was no water proper, 
or now called such, created on the second day, this 
being a part of the work of the third day; and, 
consequently, “ the firmament in the midst of the 
waters” did not and could not divide or part such 
waters as the interpretation supposes. Thirdly, 
there is no evidence that the air existed on the 
second day, and it is most probable that it was 
not created till two days after, being part of the 
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work of the fourth. But even allowing it to have 
been made on the second day, we know that it 
contained no water or moisture in it, at that time ; 
for we are expressly told that, not until God had 
created every plant and herb of the field, did it 
rain upon the earth. The language of Moses is, 
(and he speaks thus to confirm the fact that plants 
and herbs and trees were not produced at first, as 
now by means of showers, &c., but created at once,) 
his language I say is, “ For the Lord God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, (i.e. before He 
made the earth to bring forth grass and herb and 
tree,) and there was not a man to till the ground. 
But there went up a mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground.” No mist, 
therefore, ascended into the air, and no water, 
consequently, was in it, till after the earth was 
covered with vegetation. Certainly, as every one 
must allow, no mist ascended into the air to water 
the ground until land and water were created. 
But, lastly, admitting that air did exist on the 
second day, and that it contained water in it of 
the same kind and in the same abundance as now, 
as before shown, it could not by any rational un- 
derstanding divide the waters under it from the 
waters above it; since, as we know, there are no 
waters above it, and it is absurd to make those 
contained in it supply the place of such. ‘There- 
fore, it is most demonstratively certain that the 
firmament, which God made in the midst of the 
waters, was not the air, or atmosphere, or any part 
or portion thereof. 

III. What, then, it may be asked, was the fir- 
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mament which God made on the second day, and 
by which he divided the waters that were under 
it from the waters that were above it. I shall 
proceed to answer this question by proposing such 
a conjecture as seems to me most natural and 
rational, and then assign my reasons for it. 

I have already once or twice observed, that by 
the term, waters, as it occurs five times in respect 
of the firmament, we may understand, and are 
obliged to if we have any regard to the order of 
the narrative, precisely the same as is meant by it 
in the second verse, where it is said that “ the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
In all these instances the waters mean “the deep,” 
or “the earth without form and void;” and they 
correspond, for aught I know, to that incandescent 
matter, at this time existing, far down towards 
the center of the earth, which matter is neither 
land nor water, but almost as much unlike either 
as we can well conceive. I have also observed. 
that every day’s work was preparatory to the suc- 
ceeding, as we should suppose it would be, since 
God is a God of order. Thus the formation of 
land, and water proper, and the collection of the 
latter into seas, were necessary to the earth’s 
bringing forth vegetation, and to the production 
and sustentation of fish. Vegetation was neces- 
sary before the creation of the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field, in order that they might 
have whereon, when created, to subsist. And 
plants and fishes and birds. and beasts were all 
necessarily antecedent to the creation of man, to 
whom God gave every herb and tree, with the 
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command to “replenish and subdue the earth,” 
and assigned also “ dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Now 
bearing in mind these things, and going back to 
the second day, what seems manifestly to have been 
required for the work of the third, the production 
of land and water? Neither existed at that time, 
but they were to be made, and made too out of the 
original, chaotic, fluid mass of the earth, called 
waters. Some preparation for their production 
was necessary; what was it? The whole mass of 
the chaotic earth was not, evidently, to be made 
into land and water, but only a portion of it, that 
there might be land and water on the surface, 
where alone they would be needed, or could be of 
any use. What was required, then, for their exist- 
ence, was that such a part of the original waters, as 
God saw fit to make into land and water, should 
be separated and divided off, by a strong barrier 
and solid partition, from all the rest. Such a 
partition I conceive the firmament to have been. 
It was a solid expansion, created in the midst of 
the chaotic waters, and it divided effectually the 
waters which were under it, from those above it, 
to be made the next day into dry land, and water, 
now so called. Without such a solid expansion 
or firm partition, it is difficult to understand how 
- much or what portion of the chaotic earth should 
be made into land and water, and we can easily 
see that being created, they could not long exist, 
either sinking into the turbid mass below, or else 
. being decomposed and consumed by it. 
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Now that this is the true view of the passage, 
and the proper understanding of the firmament 
created on the second day, the following consider- 
ations go manifestly to prove. 

1. Such a broad, solid expansion as the word, 
firmament, denotes, and as we have seen to be 
necessary, does actually exist in the crust of the 
earth. This crust, from fifty to one hundred 
miles in thickness, extends around the globe, and 
divides the chaotic, liquid mass under it, from the 
land and water above it, which were once chaotic 
matter too. Without it, as the whole science of 
_ Geology teaches us, and as reason itself, unaided 

by it, might, land and water could not long exist. 
They would be submerged in the waters below ; 
or be dissolved by their intense heat, provided 
such heat be as great, as induction from well 
ascertained facts goes to show. The crust of the 
earth, though broken up and changed somewhat 
by internal forces, must have existed from the 
days of the creation— must have been in exist- 
ence, indeed, before there could have been seas or 
dry land; and, hence, as seems most probable, 
was the work of the second day, ‘‘the firmament in 
the midst of the waters,” dividing the chaotic 
waters under it, from the chaotic waters above it, 
to be made the next day into land and water, which 
should forever, by this same firmament, be separa- 
ted from the liquid, confused mass below. 

2, This crust of the earth, being a hard, solid 
foundation and partition, spread out on every side, 
and existing, as it originally did, in an unbroken 
state, precisely, as is seen, answers to the true 
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literal sense of the Hebrew word y=p5, which means, 
as I have shown, and as all admit, in its radical 
sense, a solid, broadly and compactly extended, 
as if beaten out as a metal under the blows of a 
hammer. No word could more fitly represent it, 
and even the Latin jfirmamentum and the Greek 
orepéopua fail to do it so well. They convey properly 
only the idea of firmness, solidity, or foundation, 
which may extend to any depth; whereas the 
original word 2P? shows that the foundation is 
broad and extended, rather than deep, and as 
such is properly a partition or separation, as well 
as basis ; just such as the crust of the earth is, 
and was created to be. 

: 3. This explanation, or interpretation, makes 
the work of the second day harmonize with the 
: rest ; to be, in other words, a preparation for the 
: work of the third day, as that was’ for the fourth, 
. 

: 
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and so on; and thus sets forth the Mosaic narra- 
tive as one of great beauty, as well as of the 
exactest order. 

4. Lastly, by regarding the crust of the earth, 
as originally constituted, the “firmament in the 
midst of the waters,” we have a most satisfactory 
; reason presented why the work of the second day 
was not pronounced good, as was that of each 
succeeding day; and, indeed, that of the third 
day twice. For on each of those other days, the 
work wrought was perfect and complete, and need- 
ed for itself no addition; whereas the work of this 
day was not so. What was begun upon it would 
not be complete, and could not be pronounced 
good, until land and water were actually created. 
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But all that was accomplished towards this end, 
on the second day, was the separating from the 
ereat mass of the chaotic matter of the earth, by 
means of the firmament created, that portion of it, 
of which land and water were to be subsequently 
made. Hence the declaration, “And God saw 
that it was good,” is not used in relation to the 
firmament in the midst of the waters, by itself 
considered, and occurs not till land and water are 
formed, towards which it was essential. On any 
other interpretation, no satisfactory reason has ever 
been given for the omission of this expression of 
the Divine approbation of the work wrought by 
His wisdom and power on the second day. 

IV. Against the exposition now presented and 
advocated, several objections may be raised ; but 
they are more specious than solid ; and, further- 
more, apply with equal force against that theory, 
which makes the air, or rather the lower parts of 
the air, to be the firmament; the only theory or 
interpretation of all that have been put forth, 
which, at this day, or in the light of science, is 
regarded as tenable. 

1. In the first place, it may be objected, that 
God called the firmament which he made, heaven. 
And heaven, it is said, signifies the broad canopy 
over our heads, or the skies wherein are the sun 
and moon and stars. But if this be its only 
meaning, then surely the lower parts of the air 
can with no more reason be called heaven, than 
the crust of theearth. By referring to the original, 
we find that the word ry, from the root mu, to be 
high, means simply height or altitude. The word, 
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does not of itself determine the degree of height 
meant in any given instance, but leaves it to be col- 
lected from the subject, or the construction. Hence, 
it may with propriety be applied to the firmament 
as interpreted the crust of the earth, that being 
near the surface of the earth, and, consequently, 
high, and indeed very greatly elevated, in respect 
of the immense depth of the earth below. _ But if, 
in this sense, the crust of the earth is not high, 
and may not, therefore, be called heaven, there is, 
as before remarked, no more propriety in calling 
the air under the clouds, or wherein the birds fly, 
heaven. For the altitudes of such portion of the 
air and the rocky foundation of the earth, differ at 
most but a few hundred feet,—a difference which, 
in such a matter, is not worthy of consideration. 

2. Again, it may be objected that the Hebrew 
word ssp, translated firmament, is often used to 
denote the sky, or the broad expanse above us; 
as, for instance, in the 14th verse, where we read, 
“ And God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven;’ and in the 17th, where it is 
declared that “God set them (i.e. the great lights, 
or the sun and moon) in the firmament of the heav- 
en.” This sense is readily admitted. But Ido not 
see, in admitting it, how it is an objection of any 
greater weight against the notion that the crust of 
the earth is the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, than it is against that which makes the 
lower parts of the air to be. For surely the air 
under the clouds has never been regarded as the 
skies or heavens, where the sun and moon and 
stars are placed. 
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The term, firmament, has different significations, 
according to its different constructions, or the diff- 
erent matters treated of. And this all comment- 
ators assent to. None of them, who make the 
air the firmament in the midst of the waters, 
pretend that the firmament signifies the air also, 
when it is assigned as the place for the luminaries 
of heaven. There is a striking peculiarity in the 
mode of expression as the word is used in respect 
to the work of the second day, and elsewhere. In 
the former case it is, “The firmament in the midst 
of the waters,” which expression occurs nowhere 
else; in others it is, “the firmament of heaven,” or - 
“the firmament of his power,” &c. These adjuncts 
obviously change its sense, and give us of them- 
selves to understand that the word is modified by 
them, or relates to different things. 

And here I may take occasion to remark why 
the ancient Hebrews applied the term ssp to the 
heavenly concave, or the starry vault above the 
earth. They knew that this word “ strictly sig- 
nifies,” as a learned author says, “a solid sub- 
stance, extended by beating out or rolling ;” and, 
hence, if they had had right notions of the earth’s 
structure, that it exactly described its crust, as 
the material extension, or solid expansion, in the — 
midst of the waters, created on the second day. 
But the sky or hemispheric arch above the earth, 
appeared to them to be such an expansion, and, 
as a solid framework, seemed to support the heav- 
ens, the sun, moon and stars ; and, hence, from 
this likeness to what was actually a solid expan- 
sion, they gave to it, and not inappropriately, the 
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name sp», which we translate firmament, and make 
signify, also, the planetary arch over our head. 

3. Lastly, it may be objected that the interpret- 
ation now pleaded obliges us to assign an unusual 
and peculiar sense to the term, waters, as it is used 
five times in the brief history of the second day’s 
work. Itis true that it does so; or rather true, 
that it requires us to understand by it something 
very different from what it ordinarily denotes. 
It is not, however, a new meaning that it demands 
to have put upon it, but the same precisely in 
which it is used in the second verse, where it 
signifies, most obviously, the liquid “ deep,” or 
the earth “without form and void.” It is through 
want of attention to the different senses in which 
the term, waters, is employed in the Mosaic narra- 
tive, or the different things denoted by it, con- 
ceiving that it must mean in every instance such 
water as was created on the third day, that much 
confusion has arisen, and the operations of the 
second day have been so variously, not to say 
fancifully and absurdly, interpreted. All allow 
that other words, in the account of the creation, 
change their meaning, or denote different things 
in different parts of it. Thus earth, in the first 
and second verses, signifies the whole matter of the 
globe, as it was in the beginning. But in the 
eleventh and twelfth verses, where it is said, ‘Let 
the earth bring forth grass,” &c., and “the earth 
brought forth grass,” &c., it means the dry land. 
So also firmament, as we have seen, and as all 
commentators now admit, denotes two very unlike 
things, as used in the sixth and seventh verses, 
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‘and in the fourteenth and fifteenth. It is not 


unreasonable, therefore, to conclude that the term, 
waters, may also change its sense, or be used in 
different applications. Indeed, it seems almost 
a matter of necessity that words must have a 
different sense, when applied to the earth in its 
unformed or transforming state, from what they 
would have afterwards. Either this must be the 
case, or else words must have been formed express- 
ly to denote or describe it before it was brought 
into a state to be a habitable globe. Nor is there 
any difficulty, etymologically,in applying the term, 
waters, or rather that of which it is the translation, 


both to water proper, and the original chaotic 


earth. For the Hebrew word p, rendered waters, 
is from the root xis, which signifies to be fluid, to 
flow ; so that the word does not, radically, denote 
specially water, but may be rightly applied to any 
fluid, or flowing substance ; and, hence, to the 
earth, as it was “without form and void;” for 
every argument goes to show that it was in that, 
its original state, liquid or fluid. 

Such is the exposition I would give of the pas- 
sage recounting the second day’s work of the crea- 
tion, which has so much perplexed commentators ; 
and such the arguments by which I would support 
it. It may not strike other minds as my own. 
Others, indeed, may see no propriety or consistency 
in it. Be it so; no harm will have been done; 
for no matter of faith is involved, and no principle 
of duty brought in question. Should others, how- 
ever, behold it in the light in which I view it, 
they will see it presents a beautiful harmony and 
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order in the six days’ work of the creation; that it 
brings science and Scripture into union; and thus 
removes the cavils of those, who, from misinterpre- 
tations, superficial scientific knowledge, or hasty 
deductions, disparage the Word of God. “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” and, if 
its true meaning can be discovered, is profitable 
for one or another of the four purposes named by 
the Apostle. Its great end is to make us wise 
unto salvation, and to bring glory unto God; in 
respect of Whom let us ever say, out of a humble 
and thankful heart, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto Thy name give glory;”’ for 
truly, as the inspired Psalmist hath told us, “ Celi 
enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum ejus annun- 
ciat firmamentum.” 
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